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ROBBING THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


IN a previous paper we called attention to curious 
matters connected with the Bank of England. In 
the present, we propose to describe some of the 
most noteworthy attempts to divert the wealth of 
that great corporation into improper channels. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that until 1758— 
a period of sixty-five years from the foundation 
of the Bank—no attempt was made to imitate 
its notes ; in other words, bank-note forgery was 
as yet uninvented. The doubtful honour of 
having led the way in this particular belongs 
to one Richard William Vaughan. There is an 
element of romance about his story. In August 
1757, a gentleman named Bliss, residing in 
London, advertised for a clerk. Among others, 
Vaughan, then aged twenty-six, offered himself, 
and was accepted. He was of good address and 
education, though he had made but an indifferent 
use of his advantages. He had started as a linen- 
draper in Stafford, with a branch establishment 
in Aldersgate Street, London; but had failed, 
and at the time of his engagement by Mr Bliss, 
was an uncertificated bankrupt. This, however, 
his employer was not at first made aware of ; 
and in the meantime, the young adventurer 
succeeded in winning the affections of a niece of 
Mr Bliss, a young lady of some expectations. Mr 
Bliss was induced, after some pressure, to consent 
to their marriage, conditionally upon Vaughan’s 
first clearing himself from his difficulties and 
showing that he was in a position to marry. 
Vaughan expressed himself confident of speedily 
meeting these requirements; and shortly after- 
wards announced that his relatives had agreed 
to lend him a helping hand ; that his discharge 
from bankruptcy would be forthwith granted ; 
and that immediately afterwards he would start 
afresh in business, 

Meanwhile, in support of his assertions, he 
showed his lady-love, and indeed placed in her 
keeping, twelve alleged Bank of England notes 
for twenty pounds each. The wedding-day was 
fixed for Easter Monday (1758), some three weeks 


later. In the meantime, however, an engraver, 
whom Vaughan, under an assumed name, had 
commissioned to engrave part of the plates for 
the notes, suspecting something wrong, gave 
information to the police. Vaughan was arrested, 
and spent his intended wedding-day in the ‘con- 
demned cell,’ under sentence of death for forgery. 
At the trial, it was urged in his defence that the 
forged notes were not intended to be put in 
circulation, but merely to be used as a means of 
deluding Miss Bliss and her family. It was 
shown, however, that the twelve notes deposited 
formed only a part of those actually printed, and 
that Vaughan had endeavoured to induce one 
John Ballingar to cash some of them. The 
defence therefore failed, and Vaughan was 
hanged. 

The imitation of the bank-note at that date 
was a much easier matter than it is at present, 
the note itself being a very rough affair and 
only partly engraved ; the amount, the name of 
the payee, and the signature of the cashier being 
supplied in writing. Vaughan’s appears to have 
been an extremely clumsy imitation, not even an 
attempt being made to imitate the watermark, 
which is one of the special signs of a genuin 


note, Unfortunately, the feasibility of imitation”) 


once shown, there were plenty to follow and to 
improve upon his example. There was, however, 
no attempt at bank-note forgery on a large scale 
until the year 1780, when a note was one day 


presented at the Bank, and was cashed in* 


ordinary course. The paper, the watermark, the 
engraving, and the signatures, all were in perfect 
order. Indeed, so complete was the deception, 
that it was only when the note was about to be 
posted to the ledger appropriate to returned notes 
of that particular date, that it was found to be 
a duplicate of a note already returned, and conse- 
quently a forgery. 

It may be here explained that all notes of 
any given date are always of the same denomina- 
tion, and that each issue consists of one hundred 
thousand notes, numbered from one (written 
000001) upwards. Thus, before us is a five-pound 
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note bearing date the 30th of June 1884, Any 
one conversant with the system on which the 
notes of the Bank of England are issued would 
know at once that no genuine note of any other 
denomination (that is, of any amount other than 
five pounds) can bear that particular date, 
and that of that date there have been one 
hundred thousand notes printed, each for five 
pounds. To keep account of these, a ledger let- 
tered on the back to correspond with the par- 
ticular series (say, ‘Fives, 30 June 1884’) is pre- 
pared, ruled with horizontal and vertical lines, 
so as to form on each page two hundred rectan- 
gular spaces, These are numbered consecutively 
throughout the book from one to one hundred 
thousand. As each note is returned to the Bank, 
the date of its return is entered in the corre- 
sponding space in this ledger. A forger, manu- 
facturing, say, five-pound notes, will take care 
to use a date when a series of five-pound notes 
was actually issued ; and will further take care 
that the number shall be one between one and 
one hundred thousand, or the imitation would 
be at once detected by any skilled person. Assum- 
ing that the note is so well executed as to pass 
the cashiers, it is sure to be discovered when it 
reaches the ‘Returned Note’ department, if the 
true note bearing the same number has already 
been presented at the Bank, as it would then 
be seen that there were duplicate notes of that 
particular number. 

Such was the case with the note in question. 
The attention of the cashiers once called to the 
matter, it would have been thought that either 
the presentation of the forged notes would cease, 
or that the detection of the forger would be an 
easy matter. But it was not so. Similar notes 
continued to be presented; but the identity 
of the forger remained a mystery. Lotteries were 
in vogue at that day, and the notes were gene- 
rally traced to one or other of the lottery offices ; 
but there the clue failed. At last, however, a 
note being traced to one of these offices, the 
keepers reported that they had received it from 
a young man named Samuel, living in a street 
off the Strand. The police went to the address 
given, and found the young man, who admitted 
changing the note at the lottery office as alleged, 
but declared that he had merely done so by 
order of his master. He stated that having seen 
in the Daily Advertiser an advertisement for a 
servant, he applied for the situation, addressing 
his reply, as directed, to a certain coffec-house ; 
and that, a day or two later, he was called out 
from his lodgings to see the advertiser, who was 
waiting in a coach outside. He found in the 
coach an aged gentleman, with a patch over one 
eye, and with one foot swathed in bandages, as 
if from gout. The old gentleman informed him 
that his name was Brank; that he required a 
servant for a ward of his, a young nobleman, 
just then absent from town; and after a few 


to call upon him at his lodgings in Great Titch- 
field Street. He did so; when the soi-disant 
Brank informed him that his ward had an 
unfortunate mania for speculating in lotteries, 
and that one of Samuel’s chief occupations would 
be purchasing tickets for this purpose. By way of 
beginning, Brank handed him a note for twenty 
pounds, with instructions to purchase an eight- 
pound chance in the drawing then commencing, 
and to meet him with the ticket at the door of 
the Parliament Street Coffee-house. This done, he 
gave him two more notes, to be used in the same 
way, telling him to meet him afterwards at the 
City Coffee-house, Cheapside. On his way thither, 
he was hailed from a coach by his venerable 
employer and intrusted with four hundred pounds 
more, to be expended in like manner at different 
offices ; and at the end of the day, notes to the 
amount of fourteen hundred pounds had been 
thus placed in circulation. The next day, notes 
for twelve hundred pounds were got rid of in 
like manner ; and the day following, five hundred 
more. In negotiating this last parcel of notes, 
Samuel was asked to write down his name and 
address ; and this led, as we have seen, to his 
arrest. 

The police being satisfied that Samuel spoke 
the truth, left him in his lodgings, instructing 
him to report to them when he next heard from 
his mysterious employer. A day or two later, 
he received a letter, requesting him to meet Mr 
Brank at a certain coffee-house at eleven o’clock 
the next day. He went to the coffee-house indi- 
cated, two officers in disguise closely followi 
him. He was a few minutes late, and was tol 
that a porter had been inquiring for him. He 
waited at the coffee-house for some time; but in 
vain. The mysterious Brank had somehow taken 
the alarm. A raid was made upon the lodgings in 
Great Titchfield Street ; but the supposed Brank 
had not been there for some days. Rewards 
were offered for his apprehension, and his descrip- 
tion—in the ‘patch’ disguise—circulated in the 
public prints ; but in vain. 

For five years paper forged by the same hand 
continued to be presented, and the Bank autho- 
rities were at their wits’ end, when, fortunately 
for them, the ingenious forger hit on a new 
form of fraud, which led to his capture. A 
custom at that time prevailed at the Bank of 
England, that when a person paid in gold 
to exchanged for notes, he did not in the 
first instance receive the notes themselves, but 
only a ticket showing the amount, which was 
exchanged at another counter for the notes. ‘On 
the 17th of December’ (1785), it is stated in 
a newspaper of the day, ‘ten pounds was paid 
into the Bank, for which the clerk, as usual, gave 
a ticket to receive a bank-note of equal value. 
This ticket ought to have been carried imme- 
diately to the cashier ; instead of which, the bearer 
took it home, added a 0 to the original sum, and 
returning, presented it so altered to the cashier, 
for which he received a note of one hundred 

ounds. In the evening, the clerks found a 
eficiency in the accounts ; and on examining the 
tickets of the day, not only that, but two others 
were found to have been altered in the same 
manner. In the one, the figure 1 was altered 
to 4, and in another to 5, by which the artist 


in made an appointment for Samuel 
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received upon the whole near one thousand 
pounds,’ 

The numbers of the notes issued had, in usual 
course, been taken down, and it may be imagined 
that their return was watched for with much 
interest. At last one of them was presented, and 
was traced to a highly respectable silversmith. 
He was interrogated, and stated that he received 
the note from a gentleman who gave frequent 
entertainments on a grand scale, and was in the 
habit of hiring plate in large quantities of him 
for that purpose. A police officer was stationed 
in the house; and at his next visit the hospitable 
customer was arrested, and was found to be the 
forger who had so long baffled all attempts to 
discover him. 

This man, Charles Price, the son of a slopseller 
in St Giles’, had in his time ‘played many parts.’ 
He first appears as a runaway apprentice; then 
as a gentleman’s servant, in which capacity he 
travelled all over Europe, and doubtless picked 
up much useful information. He then started as 
a brewer, became bankrupt; then a distiller, and 
was sent to the King’s Bench Prison for defraud- 
ing the revenue. He then turned brewer again ; 
then lottery-office keeper; then stockbroker ; 
again became bankrupt ; and then opened another 
lottery office, this, his last public venture, being 
in King Street, Covent Garden. From this date 
(1780) he disappears from public life, preferring 
thenceforth ‘to blush unseen,’ and to devote his 
whole energies to his lucrative warfare against 
the money-bags of the Bank of England. His only 
assistants were his wife and a Mrs Pounteney, 
a relative of his wife, in whose house he executed 
the mechanical part of his forgeries, and who acted 
as a spy to watch the person employed to utter 
the notes, that Price might be warned in time 
of any hitch in the proceedings. When Price 
was taken, he made a full confession, It 
appeared that during the five years 1780-1785, 
he had passed under no less than fifty different 
names, and nearly as many different disguises, 
Now, however, the game was up, and Price felt 
that it was so. Before the date at which he 
should have been brought to trial, he hanged 
himself in his cell. 

Another eminent forger was John Mathison, ori- 
ginally a watchmaker at Gretna Green. Having 
acquired, as a recreation, the art of engraving, 
he developed unusual skill therein. He had 
also an extraordinary facility for imitating hand- 
writing. These accomplishments he employed 
in imitating, first, the notes of the Darlington 
Bank, then those of the Royal Bank of Edin- 
burgh ; and finally, coming to London, he began 
upon the notes of the Bank of England. As 
a proof of his extraordinary energy, we may 
mention that within ten days of his arrival in 
London, he had begun to utter forged notes, having 
in the meantime bought the copper, engraved 
the plates, forged the watermark, and printed the 
notes. He paid frequent visits to the Bank, 
exchanging gold for notes, or notes of one denomi- 
nation for another, to serve as models for his 
fraudulent imitations. On one of these occasions 
a large sum of money was being paid in by the 
Excise. A question was raised by the teller as 
to the goodness of one of the notes. Mathison, 
standing by, pronounced, without hesitation, that 
it was a good one, which proved to be the case. 


So remarkable a display of knowledge on the part 
of an outsider called attention to the volunteer 
expert. The clerk remembered Mathison as a 
frequent changer of notes; and this incident led 
to his apprehension and subsequent conviction. 
He offered, if his life were spared, to reveal the 
secret of his process for imitating the watermark ; 
but the offer was not accepted, and he suffered the 
usual penalty for his offence. 

In the year 1797, in consequence of a scarcity 
of gold, the Bank of England was for the first 
time authorised to issue one-pound notes, and 
this led to an enormous increase in the number 
of forgeries. During six years prior to this date 
there had been but one capital conviction for 
forgery. During the four years next following 
this issue of the one-pound note there were eighty- 
jie. This was doubtless attributable to the in- 
creased number of notes in circulation, the freedom 
with which they passed from hand to hand, the 
length of time during which they circulated with- 
out presentation, and the fact that, unlike the 
five-pound notes, their circulation was not con- 
fined to the well-to-do and educated classes, but 
was in a great degree among poor and ignorant 

rsons, who were not likely to detect a spurious 
imitation. In 1808, the police unearthed, at 
Birmingham, a regular factory of these notes, 
whence they were issued wholesale at six shillings 
in the pound on their nominal value. The forgers, 
thirteen in number, were arrested ; and notes to 
the amount of ten thousand pounds were seized 
on the premises. 

In the meantime, a fraud of even greater magni- 
tude had been perpetrated within the Bank itself 
by one of its most trusted servants. In 1803, a 
Mr Bish, a stockbroker, was instructed by Mr 
Robert Astlett, cashier of the Bank of England, 
to dispose of some Exchequer bills, which, from 
certain circumstances, Bish knew to be in the 
official custody of the Bank. His suspicions 
being thus aroused, he communicated with the 
directors; and it was found that Astlett, who 
had charge of all Exchequer bills brought into 
the Bank, and should have transferred them, in 

els properly docketed, to the custody of the 
irectors, had succeeded in diverting a large 
number of them to his own uses, his defalca- 
tions amounting to no less than Three hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds. Astlett was tried 
for his offence, and was sentenced to death; but 
the sentence was never carried into effect. The 
risoner remained in Newgate for many years ; 
But whether he died in prison, we do not find 
recorded, 

Passing over the great Stock Exchange frauds’ 
of 1814, as a matter in which the Bank was 
only indirectly interested, we come to the for- 
geries of Fauntleroy, which, from their magni- 
tude and the position of the offender, produced 
an extraordinary sensation. Henry Fauntleroy had 
succeeded his father as a partner in the banking 
firm of Marsh, Stracy, & Co. The firm was unfor- 
tunate ; and Fauntleroy speculated largely on the 
Stock Exchange in the hope of improving its 
fortunes, but actually involved himself thereby 
in still greater difficulties. To meet these, 
he forged Powers of Attorney enabling him to 
deal with funded securities belonging to various 
clients, from time to time replacing one fund 
by the proceeds of a later forgery. He began in 
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May 1815 with a power of attorney empowering 
Sones Marsh & cb to sell out a tia fof three 
thousand pounds consols. It is an everyday 
occurrence for clients to give such powers to 
their bankers, and the one in question appeared 
to be in perfect order. It purported to ve exe- 
cuted by the fundholder, one Frances Young, 
of Chichester, and to be attested by two of the 
clerks of Messrs Marsh & Co. The power was 
presented at the Bank of England. There was 
nothing to excite suspicion, and the document 
was acted on in ordinary course. From this date 
up to 1824, the presentation of such powers by 
Messrs Marsh & Co. became a matter of fre- 
quent occurrence, and very large sums were thus 
obtained. At last a crash came. Henry Faunt- 
leroy was joint trustee with some other gentle- 
men of certain moneys invested in the three per 
cents. One of the trustees chancing to call at 
the Bank to make some inquiry respecting the 
trust fund, found, to his horror, that it had been 
sold out, under an alleged power of attorney, 
by Mr Fauntleroy. In consequence of his com- 
munication to the Bank authorities, the whole 
of the powers acted upon by Marsh & Co. 
were investigated, and a great part of them 
were found to be forged. On the 9th of Sep- 
tember 1824, Fauntleroy was arrested in his 
own banking-house. He offered the officer who 
arrested him ten thousand pounds if he would 
connive at his escape; but in vain. On search- 
ing his private office, a box was found con- 
taining a long list of forgeries, with a memo- 
randum in the following words: ‘In order to 
keep up the credit of our house, I have forged 
powers of attorney, and have therefore sold out 
all these sums, without the knowledge of any 
of my partners. I have given credit in the 
accounts for the interest when it became due. 
(Signed) Henry Favntieroy.’ It is said that 
at the moment of his apprehension he had ready 
a fresh power of attorney, by means of which 
he would have been enabled to replace the stock 
whose absence led to the discovery. The amount 
of loss to the Bank of England by Fauntleroy’s 
forgeries is said to have been no less than Three 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds! He was 
executed at Newgate on November 30, 1824. 

For some years after this date, forgery con- 
tinued to be a capital offence; but there was a 
growing feeling against the severity of the 


punishment. In 1832 a Bill was passed abolish-— 


ing the capital penalty in the case of all forgeries 
save those of wills and powers of attorney ; and 
in 1837 these also ceased to be capital offences. 

In 1844, a very ingenious fraud was perpe- 
trated, with the curious result of restoring to the 
rightful owner a large sum of money of whose very 
existence she was not aware. In the year 1815, a 
Mr Slack died, leaving a Mr Hulme his executor. 
Mr Hulme, in the course of his duties as such, 
transferred into the name of Ann Slack, of Smith 
Street, Chelsea, six thousand six hundred pounds 
consols, and three thousand five hundred pounds 
three per cent. reduced annuities. During Mr 
Hulme’s lifetime, he received the dividends on 


both funds, and Miss Slack drew on him for. 


money as she needed it. Upon his death in 1832, 
Miss Slack resolved thenceforth to receive her 
dividends herself, but only did so as regarded 
the six thousand six hundred pounds ren. not 


being aware, apparently, that she was also entitled 
to the three thousand five hundred pounds, 
This state of things continued from 1832 to 
1842, when the three thousand five hundred 
pounds reduced annuities, with ten years’ divi- 
dends, were transferred, as unclaimed, to the 
Commissioners for the reduction of the National 
Debt. The fact of the transfer being known to 
a clerk in the Bank, one William Christmas, he 
communicated it to one Joshua Fletcher, who 
forthwith concocted a scheme for possessing him- 
self of the amount. With the aid of a solicitor 
named Barber, he ascertained that Ann Slack 
was still alive, and managed to obtain a speci- 
men of her signature. He then registered Ann 
Slack as deceased, first, however, forging a will 
in her name purporting to bequeath the sum 
in question to a supposed niece, Emma Slack. 
This will was duly proved, and the probate 
lodged at the Bank of England. .A woman 
named Sanders personated the supposed Emma 
Slack. The three thousand five hundred pounds 
was sold out, and the proceeds paid to her, 
together with the unclaimed dividends, amount- 
ing to about eleven hundred pounds. The con- 
spirators had carried their plan through very 
cleverly ; but they had overlooked one point. 
The will only professed to bequeath the reduced 
annuities, and consequently these only had been 
dealt with ; but as the Bank authorities knew 
that Ann Slack had also possessed a fund in 
consols, they, in accordance with their usual 
practice, placed ‘deceased’ against her name in 
the title of that account. When an account is 
‘dead ’—that is, stands in the name of a deceased 
erson—no addition can be made to it. Ann 
lack, shortly afterwards, desiring to add more 
stock to this account, was informed, to her asto- 
nishment, that she was dead. To prove that she 
was not so, she presented herself at the Bank 
with ample proof of her identity. Fletcher and 
Barber were tried, and found guilty. The 
money was gone ; but Ann Slack notwithstanding 
received her full due, the loss being borne by 
the government. 

The last great fraud by which the Bank of 
England has been a sufferer was that of Austin 
Bidwell and his accomplices. On the 18th of 
April 1872, Austin Bidwell called upon a tailor 
named Green, in Savile Row, and under the 
| assumed name of Warren, gave him a handsome 
order, On May 4, he paid Mr Green another 
visit. He was then professedly on his way to 
Ireland, and having about him a large sum of 
money, asked Green to take charge of it during 
his absence. Green hesitated to take the respon- 
sibility, but remarked that the branch Bank of 
England was in Burlington Gardens close by, 
and offered to introduce Warren there. This was 
done ; and Warren opened an account by a deposit 
of twelve hundred pounds. He gave his name 
as ‘Frederick Albert Warren,’ and his address as 
Golden Cross Hotel. He paid in and drew out 
moneys to a considerable amount, and shortly 
began to offer bills for discount. They bore the 
best of names, and were discounted without 
hesitation. On the 17th of June 1873, a bill 
of Rothschild’s for four thousand five hundred 
/pounds was offered, and was discounted in due 
| course. 
| Having thus gained, by transactions in genuine 
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bills, the confidence of the Bank authorities, the 
supposed Warren commenced operations of another 
kind. Bills came in thick and fast for discount, 
still bearing the same first-class names—Roth- 
schild, Blydenstein, Suse and Sibeth, &c.; but they 
were now cleverly executed forgeries. The Ban! 
continued to discount without suspicion. Natu- 
rally, however, it paid in its own notes, of which 
the numbers were recorded, and which, when it 
was discovered that the bills were forged, would 
be difficult to realise. Bidwell, in order to dispose 
of these and to diminish the chances of identifica- 
tion, opened an account in another name (Horton) 
at the Continental Bank. Here he paid in the 
notes received from the Bank of England, taking 
French and German money in exchange ; Hills— 
under the name of Noyes—acting as his clerk. 
Sometimes, by way of variety, Hills changed notes 
into gold at the Bank of England itself, alleging 
that the coin was for export; but the gold so 
obtained was brought back again by Maedon- 
nell, and exchanged for fresh notes, which, thus 
obtained, would have no obvious connection with 
the original fraud. George Bidwell undertook 
what may be called the manufacturing department, 
namely, the preparation of the plates, and the 
printing of the bill-forms for the forgeries. By thus 
dividing their labours, and working each in a dis- 
tinct department of the fraud, the gang hoped 
to evade discovery until they had made what they 
regarded as a sufficient haul, when they would 
doubtless have retired to foreign climes to enjoy 
the fruits of their labours. How much further 
they would have gone it is impossible to say, for 
they had already offered forged bills to the amount 
of £102,217, 19s. 7d., when a happy oversight led 
to their detection. Two bills for one thousand 
pounds each, professedly accepted by Messrs Bly- 
denstein, and payable three months after ‘sight,’ 
were not ‘sighted ’—that is, the date of acceptance 
was not inserted. A clerk of the Bank was sent to 
Messrs Blydenstein’s to get the omission rectified, 
and was met by the startling information that 
the bills were forgeries. With some little trouble, 
the whole of the gang were arrested, and after 
a trial lasting eight days, were convicted, and 
sentenced to penal servitude. 

The cases we have described afford an unusu- 


ally forcible illustration of the good old-fashioned | 
maxim, that ‘Honesty is the Best Policy. If! 


dishonesty ever were a paying game, it should 
be in the case of such men as these, with so much 
ability employed, playing for such heavy stakes, 
and with schemes so carefully planned. And 


yet, what must the life of such a schemer be?) 
Fauntleroy, we are told, did for years the work | 


of three clerks, in order to conceal his frauds. 


Fare as ages mai entertain as lavishly as he | 
1 


may, the schemer must live with every nerve 


strained, in constant dread of detection, ever) 
feeling the thief-taker’s hand on his collar, the | 


steel of the handcuffs upon his wrists. In most 
instances, he does not derive even a transient 
benefit from his crime. Where there is a tem- 


porary success, as in the case of Fauntleroy, the- 


proceeds of one forgery are perforce devoted to 
make good another, or the money gained by fraud 
is squandered in unprofitable speculations. And 
sooner or later, the end is sure to come. ‘The 
most watchful of men cannot be always on his 
guard, Some day, a little slip is made, perhaps 


the mere omission of a date, as in Bidwell’s case, 
or an incautious remark, as in that of Mathison, 
and then—the dock and a violent death, or, even 
under the present merciful régime, long years 
spent in the convict’s garb, living on convict’s fare, 
and herding with the very dregs of humanity. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 
BY MRS OLIPHANT. 
CHAPTER VI. 


WHEN one has made up one’s mind to reopen 
a painful subject after dinner, the preliminary 
meal is not usually a very pleasant one; nor, 
with the trouble of preparation in one’s mind, 
is one likely to make a satisfactory dinner. 
Frances could not talk about anything. She 
could not eat; her mind was absorbed in what 
was coming. It seemed to her that she must 
speak; and yet how gladly would she have 
escaped from or postponed the explanation. 
Explanation! Possibly, he would only smile 
om baflle her as he had done before ; or per- 
haps be angry, which would be better. Anything 
would be better than that indifference. 

She went out to the loggia when dinner was 
over, trembling with the sensation of suspense. 
It was still not dark, and the night was clear 
with the young moon already shining, so that 
between the retiring day and the light of the 
night it was almost as clear as it had been 
two hours before. Frances sat down, shivering 
a little, though not with cold. Usually, her 
father accompanied or immediately followed her ; 
but by some perversity, he did not do so to- 
night. She seated herself in her usual place, 
and waited, listening for every sound; that is, 
for sounds of one biotite slow step coming 
along the polished floor, here soft and muttled 
over a piece of carpet, there loud upon the parquet. 
But for some time, during which she rose into 
a state of feverish expectation, there was no 
such sound. 

It was nearly half an hour, according to 
her calculation, probably not half so much 
by common computation of time, when one 
or two doors were opened and shut quickly 
and a sound of voices met her ear—not sounds, 
however, which had any but a partial interest 
for her, for they did not indicate his approach. 
After a while there followed the sound of a 
footstep ; but it was not Mr Waring’s; it was 
not Domenico’s subdued tread, nor the measured 
march of Mariuccia. It was light, quick, and 
somewhat uncertain. 
— half relieved. Some one was coming, 

ut not her father. It would be impossible to 
speak to him to-night. ‘The relief was upper- 
most; she felt it through her whole being. 
Not to-night; and no one can ever tell what 
to-morrow may bring forth. She looked up no 
longer with anxiety, but curiosity, as the door 
opened. It opened quickly ; some one looked 
out, as if to see where it led, then, with a 
slight exclamation of satisfaction, stepped out 
upon the loggia into the partial light. 

Frances rose up quickly, with the curious 
sensation of acting over something which she had 
rehearsed before; she did not know where or 
chow. It was the girl whom she had remarked 


Frances was half disap, 


(p, 


| 
| 
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on the Marina, as having just arrived, who 
now stood here, looking about her curiously, 
with her travelling cloak fastened only at the 
throat, her gauze veil thrown up about her 
hat. This new-comer came in quickly, not with 
the timidity of a stranger. She came out 
into the centre of the loggia, where the light 
fell fully round her, and showed her tall slight 
figure, the fair hair clustering in her neck, a 
certain languid grace of movement, which her 
energetic entrance curiously belied. Frances 
waited for some form of apology or self-intro- 
duction, —— to be very civil, and feeling 
in reality pleased, and almost grateful for the 
interruption. 

But the young lady made no statement. She 
— her hands up to her throat and loosed 

er cloak with a little sigh of relief. She undid | 
the veil from her hat. ‘Thank heaven, I have | 
got here at last, free of those people!’ she said, 
putting herself sans fagon into Mr Waring’s chair, 
and laying her hat upon the little table. Then 
she looked up at the astonished girl, who stood 
looking on in a state of almost consternation. 

‘Are you Frances?’ she said ; but the question 
was put in an almost indifferent tone. 

‘Yes; I am Frances. But I don’t know’—— 
Frances was civil to the bottom of her soul, 

lite, incapable of hurting any one’s feelings. 

he could not say anything disagreeable; she 
could not demand brutally, Who are you? and 
what do you want here ? 

‘I thought so,’ said the stranger; ‘and, oddly 
enough, I saw you this afternoon, and wondered 
if it could be you. You are a little like mamma. 
—I am Constance, of course,’ she added, looking 
up with a half-smile. ‘We ought to kiss each 
other, I suppose, though we can’t care much 
about each other. Can we ?—Where is papa?’ 


Frances had no breath to speak; she could 
not say a word. She looked at the new-comer | 
with a gasp. Who was she? And who was, 
ese Was it some strange mistake which had | 

rought her here? But then the question, ‘Are _ 
you Frances?’ showed that it could not be a, 
mistake. | 

‘I beg your pardon,’ she said ; ‘I don’t under- 
stand. This is—Mr Waring’s. You are looking 
for—your father ?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ cried the other impatiently. ‘I) 
know. You can’t imagine I should have come. 
here and taken possession if I had not made. 
sure first! You are well enough known in this 
little place. There was no trouble about it.— 
And the house looks nice, and this must be 
a fine view when there is light to see it by. | 
—But where is papa? They told me he was 
always to be this hour’ 

Frances felt the blood ebb to her very finger- | 


door. ‘Come in,’ he said, ‘to the 


Frances stood thunderstruck, gazing, listening, 
as if eyes and ears alike fooled her. She did 
not seem to know the meaning of the words. 
They could not, she said to herself, mean what 
they seemed to mean—it was impossible. There 
must be some wonderful, altogether unspeakable 
blunder. ‘I don’t understand,’ she said again 
in a piteous tone. ‘It must be some mistake.’ 

The other girl fixed her — upon her 
in the waning light. She had not paid so 
much attention to Frances at first as to the 
new place and scene. She looked at her now 
with the air of weighing her in some unseen 
balance and* finding her wanting, with impa- 
tience and half contempt. ‘I thought you would 
have been glad to see me,’ she said; ‘but the 
world seems just the same in one place as another. 
Because I am in distress at home, you don’t want 
me here.’ 

Then Frances felt herself goaded, galled into 
the matter-of-fact question, ‘Who are you?’ 
though she felt that she would not believe the 
answer she received. 

‘Who am I? Don’t you know who I am? 
Who should I be but Con—Constance Waring, 
your sister ?—Where,’ she cried, springing to her 
feet and stamping one of them upon the ground 
—‘where, where is papa?’ 

The door opened again behind her softly, and 
Mr Waring with his soft step came out. ‘Did I 
hear some one calling for me?’ he said.— Frances, 
it is not you, surely, that are quarrelling with 
your visitor ?—I beg the lady’s pardon ; I cannot 
see who it is.’ 

The stranger turned upon him with impatience 
in her tone. ‘It was I who called,’ she said. 
‘I thought you were sure to be here. Father, 
I have always heard that you were kind— 
a kind man, they all said; that was why I 
came, thinking I am Constance !’ she added 
after a pause, drawing herself up and facing him 
with something of his own gesture and attitude. 
She was tall, not much less than he was; very 
unlike little Frances. Her slight figure seemed 
to draw out as she raised her head and looked 
at him. She was not a suppliant. Her whole 
air was one of indignation that she should be 
subjected to a moment’s doubt. 

‘Constance!’ said Mr Waring. The daylight ] 
was gone outside; the moon had got behind a 
fleecy white cloud; behind those two figures 
there was a gleam of light from within, Domenico 
having brought in the lamp into the drawing- 
room He stepped backward, —s the glass 

ight.’ 

Frances came last, with a great commotion in 
her heart, but very still externally, She felt 
herself to have sunk into quite a subordinate 
place. The other two, they were the chief figures, 


points, and then rush back like a great flood She had now no explanation to ask, no questions 
to her heart. She scarcely knew where she was to put, though she had a thousand; but every- 
standing or what she was saying in her great thing was in the background, everything inferior. 
bewilderment. ‘Do you mean—my father?’ she | The chief interest was with the others now. 
said. Constance stepped in after him with a proud 
The other girl answered with a laugh: ‘You freedom of step, the air of one who was mistress 
are very particular. I mean our father, if you of herself and her fate. She went up to the 
refer it. Your father—my father. What does table on which the tall lamp stood, her face on 
it matter?—Where is he? Why isn’t he here? a level with it, fully lighted up by it. She held 
It seems he must introduce us to each other. | her hat in her hand, and played with it with a 
I did not think of any such formality. I thought careless yet half-nervous gesture, Her fair hair 
you would have taken me for anion? she said. | was short and clustered in her neck and about 


— 
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her forehead, almost like a child’s, though she | 
was not like a child. Mr Waring looking at her, | 
was more agitated than she. He trembled a 
little ; his eyelids were lifted high over his eyes. 
Her air was a little defiant; but there was no | 
suspicion, only a little uncertainty in his. He | 
put out his hand to her after a minute’s inspec- 
tion. ‘If you are Constance, you are welcome,’ | 
he said. 

‘I don’t suppose that you have any doubt I) 
am Constance,’ said the girl, flinging her hat on, 
the table and herself into a chair. ‘It is a very | 
curious way to receive one, though, after such | 
a long journey—such a tiresome long journey,’ | 
she repeated with a voice into which a querulous 
tone of exhaustion had come. 

Mr Waring sat down too in the immediate 
centre of the light. He had not kissed her nor 
——— her, save by the momentary touch of 
their hands, It was a curious way to receive 
a stranger, a daughter. She lay io in her 
chair, as if wearied out, and tears came to her 
eyes. ‘I should not have come, if I had known,’ 
she said with her lip quivering. ‘I am very 
tired. I put up with everything on the journey, 
thinking, when I came here And I am 
more a stranger here than anywhere!’ She paused, 
choking with the half-hysterical fit of crying 
which she would not allow to overcome her. 
‘She—knows nothing about me!’ she cried with 
a sharp pain, as if this was the last blow. 

Frances in her bewilderment did not know 
what to do or say. She looked at her father; 
but his face was dumb, and gave her no sugges- 
tion ; and then she looked at the new-comer, who 
lay back with her head against the back of the 
chair, her eyes closed, tears forcing their way 
through her eyelashes, her slender white throat | 
convulsively struggling with a sob. The mind | 
of Frances had been shaken by a sudden storm 
of feelings unaccustomed ; a throb of something 
which she did not understand, which was jealousy, 
though she neither knew nor intended it, had 
gone through her being. She seemed to see her- 
self cast forth from her easy supremacy, her sway 
over her father’s house, deposed from her prin- 


cipal place. And she was only human. Already 
she was conscious/ of a downfall. Constance 
had drawn the interest towards herself—it was | 
she to whom every eye would turn. The girl | 
stood apart for a moment, with that inevitable | 
movement which has been in the bosom of so 
many since the well-behaved brother of the | 
Prodigal put it in words, ‘Now that this thy son 
has come.’ Constance, so far as Frances knew, | 
was no prodigal; but she was what was almost | 
worse—a stranger, and yet the honours of the | 
house were to be hers. She stood thus, looking on, 
until the sight of the suppressed sob, of the closed | 
eyes, of the weary, hopeless attitude, were too much | 
for her. Then it came suddenly into her mind, If | 
she is Constance! Frances had not known half 


an hour before that there was any Constance | tuous. 


know. I should have gone to meet you ; I should 
have made your room ready. We have nothing 
ready, because we did not know.’ 

Constance sat suddenly up in her chair and 
shook her head, as if to shake off the emotion 
that had been too much for her. ‘How sensible 
you are,’ she said. ‘Is that your character ?/—She 
is quite right, isn’t she? But I did not think 


|of that. I ee I am impetuous, as people 


say. I was unhappy, and I thought you would— 
receive me with open arms. It is evident J am 
not the sensible one.’ She said this with still a 
quiver in her lip, but also a smile, pushing back 
her chair, and resuming the unconcerned air 
which she had worn at first. 

‘Frances is quite right. You ought to have 
written and warned us,’ said Mr Waring. 

‘O yes; there are so many things that one 
ought to do!’ 

‘But we will do the best for you, now you are 
here. Mariuccia will easily make a room ready. 
Where is your baggage? Domenico can go to 
the railway, to the hotel, wherever you have 
come from.’ 

‘My box is outside the door. I made them 
bring it. The woman—is that Mariuccia?— 
would not take it in. But she let me come 
in. She was not suspicious. She did not say, 
“Tf you are Constance.”’ And here she laughed, 
with a sound that grated em Mr Waring’s 
nerves. He jumped up suddenly from his 
chair. 

‘I had no proof that ” were Constance,’ he 
said, ‘though I believed it. But only your 
mother’s daughter could reproduce that laugh.’ 

‘Has Frances got it?’ the girl cried, with an 
instant lighting up of opposition in her eyes; 
‘for 1 am like you; but she is the image of 
mamma.’ 

He turned round and looked at Frances, who, 
feeling that an entire circle of new emotions, 
unknown to her, had come into being at a bound, 
stood with a passive, frightened look, spectator of 
everything, not knowing how to adapt herself to 
the new turn of affairs. 

‘By Jove!’ her father said, with an air of 
exasperation she had never seen in him before, 
‘that is true! But I had never noticed it 
Even Frances. You’ve come to set us all by the 
ears.’ 

‘O no! I'll tell you, if you like, why I came. 
Mamma—has been more aggravating than usual. 
I said to myself you would be sure to understand 
what that meant. And something arose—I will 
tell you about it after—a complication, somethi 
that mamma insisted I should do, though I h 
made up my mind not to do it.’ : 

‘You had better, said her father, with a smile, 
‘take care what ideas on that subject you put 
into your sister’s head.’ 

Constance paused, and looked at Frances with 
a look which was half-scrutinising, half-contemp- 
‘Oh, she is not like me,’ she said. 


who had a right to her sympathy in the world. | ‘Mamma was very aggravating, as you know she 
She gave her father another questioning look, | can be. She wanted me But I’ll tell you 
but got no reply from his eyes. Whatever had | after.’ And then she began: ‘I hope, because 
to be done must be done by herself. She went) you live in Italy, paps you don’t think you 
up to the chair in which her sister lay and | ought to be a medieva 


rent; but that sort of 
touched her on the shoulder. ‘If we had known | thing in Belgravia, you know, is too ridiculous, 
you were coming,’ she said, ‘it would have been | It was so out of the question, that it was some 
different. It is a little your fault not to let us} time before 1 understood. It was not exactly 


®, 


an | 
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a case of being locked up in my room and kept 
on bread and water; but something of the sort. 
I was so much astonished at first, I did not know 
what to do; and then it became intolerable. I 
had nobody I could appeal to, for everybody 
agreed with her. Markham is generally a sate 

rson; but even Markham took her side, So 

immediately thought of you. I said to myself: 
One’s father is the right person to protect one. 
And I knew, of course, that if anybody in the 
world could understand how impossible it is to 
live with mamma when she has taken a thing 
in her head, it would be you.’ 

Waring kept his eye upon Frances while this 
was being said, with an almost comic embar- 
rassment. It was half laughable; but it was 
painful, as so many laughable things are; and 
there was something like alarm, or rather timi- 
dity, in the look. The man looked afraid of 
the little girl—whom all her life he had treated 
as a child—and her clear sensible eyes. 

‘One thinks these things, perhaps; but one 
does not put them into words,’ he said. 

‘Oh! it is no worse to say them than to 
think them,’ said Constance. ‘I always say what 
I mean. And you must know that things went 
very far—so far, that I couldn’t put up with 
it any longer; so I made up my mind all at 
once that I would come off to you.’ 

- ‘And I tell you, you are welcome, my dear. 
It is so long since I saw you, that I could 
not have recognised you. That is natural enough. 
But now that you are here—I cannot decide upon 
the wisdom of the step till I know all the cir- 
cumstances’ 

‘Oh, wisdom! I don’t suppose there is any 
wisdom about it. No one expects wisdom from 
me. But what could I do? There was nothing 
else that I could do.’ 

‘At all events, said Waring, with a little 
inclination of his head and a smile, as if he 
were talking to a visitor, Frances said to her- 
self—‘Frances and I will forgive any lack of 
wisdom which has given us—this pleasure.’ He 
laughed at himself as he spoke. ‘You must 
expect for a time to feel like a fine lady paying 
a visit to her poor relations,’ he said. 

‘Oh, I know you will approve of me when 
ou hear everything. Mamma says I am a 
Waring all over, your own child.’ 

The sensations with which Frances stood and 
listened, it would be impossible to describe. 
Mamma! who was this, of whom the other 
girl spoke so lightly, whom she had never heard 
of before? Was it possible that a mother as 
well as a sister existed for her, as for others, 


lips, but she controlled herself, and asked none 


flash of lightning. She would not betray to any 
one, not even to Constance, that she had never 
known she had a mother. Papa might be wrong 
—oh, how wrong he had been !—but she would 


on her lips; she subdued her soul altogether, | 
forcing it into silence. This was the secret | 
she had been so anxious to penetrate, which 
he had kept so closely from her. Why should | 
he have kept it from her? It was evident it 


in the unknown world out of which Constance | 
had come? A hundred questions were on her | 


of them. Reflection, which comes so often slowly, | 
almost painfully, to her came now like the | 


not betray him. She checked the exclamation | 


had not been kept on the other side. What- 
ever had happened, had Frances been in trouble, 
she knew of no one with whom she could 
have taken refuge; but her sister had known. 
Her brain was made dizzy by these thoughts. 
It was open to her now to ask whatever she 
leased. The mystery had been made plain ; 
Dut at the same time her mouth was stopped. 
She would not confuse her father, nor betray 
him. It was chiefly from this bewildering sen- 
sation, and not, as her father, suddenly grown 
acute in respect to Frances, thought, from a 
mortifying consciousness that Constance would 
speak with more freedom if she were not there, 
that Frances spoke. ‘I think,’ she said, ‘that 
I had better go and see about the rooms. 
Mariuccia will not know what to do till I 
come ; and you will take care of Constance, papa.’ 

He looked at her, hearing in her tone a 
wounded feeling, a touch of forlorn pride, which 
perhaps were there, but not so much as he 
thought; but it was Constance that replied : 
‘O yes; we will take care of each other. I 
have so much to tell him, with a laugh. 
Frances was aware that there was relief in it, 
in the prospect of her own absence; but she 
did not feel it so strongly as her father did. 
She gave them both a smile, and went away. 

‘So that is Frances,’ said the new-found sister, 
looking after her. ‘I find her very like mamma, 
But everybody says I am your child, disposition 
and all.’ She rose, and came up to Waring, who 
had never lessened the distance between himself 
and her. She put her hand into his arm and 
held up her face to him. ‘I am like you. I 
shall be much happier with you. Do you think 
you will like having me instead of Frances, 
father?’ She clasped his arm against her in a 
caressing way, and leant her cheek upon the 
sleeve of his velvet coat. ‘Don’t you think you 
would like to have my, father, instead of her’ 
she said. ; 

A whole panorama of the situation, like a 
landscape, suddenly flashed before Waring’s mind. 
The spell of this caress, and confidence she showed 
of being loved, which is so great a charm, and 
the impulse of nature, so much as that is worth, 
drew him towards the handsome girl, who took 
possession of him and his affections without a 
doubt, and pushed away the other from his 
heart and his side with an impulse which his 

hilosophy said was common to all men—or at 
east, if that was too sweeping, to all women. 
But in the same moment came that sense of 
championship and ——— the one inex- 
tricably mingled with the other, which makes us 
all defend our own, whenever assailed.  I*rances 
was his own; she was his creation; he had 
taught her almost everything. Poor little 
Frances! Not like this girl, who could speak 
for herself, who could go everywhere, half-com- 
manding, half-taking with guile every heart that 
she encountered. Frances would never do that. 
But she would be true, true as the heavens them- 
selves, and never falter. By a sudden gleam 
of perception, he saw that though he had never 
told her anything of this, though it must have 


been a revelation of wonder to her, yet that she 
had not burst forth into any outcries of astonish- 
ment, or asked any compromising questions, or 
done anything to betray him, 
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-His heart went forth to Frances with an infi- 
nite tenderness. He had not been a doting 
father to her; he had even—being himself what 
the world calls a clever man, much above her 
mental level—felt himself to condescend a little, 
and almost upbraided heaven for giving him 
so ordinary a little girl, And Constance, it 
was easy to see, was a brilliant creature, accus- 
tomed to take her place in the world, fit td 
be any man’s companion. But the first result 
of this revelation was to reveal to him, as he 
had never seen it before, the modest and true 
little soul which had developed by his side 
without much notice from him, whom he had 
treated with such cruel want of confidence, to 
whom the shock of this evening’s disclosures 


In like manner, names are often assumed in 
consideration of the accession of property, even 
though there may be no binding obligation to 
do so. A comparatively poor man marries the 
heiress or possessor of extensive estates, who is 
naturally desirous of keeping up the name which 
has been associated with power and position in 
her native county for generations, and accordingly 
the husband takes the surname of his wife, instead 
of giving his to her, as is the usual practice. A 
man inherits an estate through his mother, in 
default of male descendants of the old family 
from which she traced her descent; and it is 
most natural that he should keep up the ances- 
tral name, with a view to maintaining the pres- 
tige which had existed for centuries. In this 


must have been so great, but who, even in the! way many of the proudest aristocracy of our 


moment of discovery, shielded him. 


All this! land have become the possessors of ancient his- 


went through his mind with the utmost rapi-| toric names ; the most familiar examples, perhaps, 
dity. He did not put his new-found child away | being the transmutation of Sir Hugh Smithson 


from him; but there was less enthusiasm than 
Constance expected in the kiss he gave her. ‘I 
am very glad to have you here, my dear,’ he said 
more coldly than pleased her. ‘But why, instead 
of Frances? You will be happier both of you for 
being together,’ 
Constance did not disengage herself with any 
appearance of disappointment. She perceived, 
rhaps, that she was not to be so triumphant 
ere as was usually her privilege. She relin- 
quished her father’s arm after a minute, not too 
recipitately, and returned to her chair. ‘I shall 
ike it, as long as it is possible,’ she said. ‘It will 
be very nice for me having a father and sister, 
instead of a mother and brother, But you will 
find that mamma will not let you off. She likes 
to have a girl in the house. She will have her 
ound of flesh. She threw herself back into 
er chair with a laugh. ‘How quaint it is here ; 
and how beautiful the view must be, and the 
mountains and the sea. I shall be very happy 
here—the world forgetting, by the world forgot— 
and with you, papa.’ 


POPULAR LEGAL FALLACIES, 
BY AN EXPERIENCED PRACTITIONER. 
| 
I. WHAT IS YOUR NAME? 
Names were originally assumed for preventing 
confusion, and for the purpose of enabling indi- 
viduals to be identified and distinguished from 
each other; and this is their principal use even 
now. 


Generally, the surname inherited from the | 


parents, and the Christian name given by them, | 


are retained during life. 
exceptions to the rule. Sometimes an estate 1s 
left to a person on condition of his assuming the 
name of the testator by whom it was devised. 
In case the arms of the deceased are to be assumed 


But there are many | 


as well as his name, a royal license for the. 


change of name must be obtained, and entered 
at the College of Arms, otherwise known as 
Heralds’ College. 
quartered by the fortunate devisee, the license 
may or may not be obtained at his pleasure ; 


the adoption of the name in pursuance of the | 


directions in the will, or the issuing of the royal 


If the arms are not to be! 


into a Percy upon his marriage with the heiress 
of the ancient family of that name, and the revival 
of the Dukedom of Northumberland in the new 
line; and the continuance of the name of 
Churchill in the Marlborough Dukedom, after 
it had descended through a female descendant 
of the celebrated John Churchill of the time of 
Queen Anne. 

Again, a man may wish to change his name 
for reasons personal to himself. Thus, the noted 
Bugg, who assumed the surname of Norfolk 
Howard, is too well remembered to require 
more than passing notice. Less ridiculous was 
the change from Pigg to Theobald, effected by 
several members of a respectable family, some 
of whom had found the inconvenience in busi- 
ness of the porcine appellation, and who had 
some claim upon the assumed name through 
their mother, who had been born a Theobald. 
In fact, if the proposed change is not intended 
to be made for purposes of fraud, there is no 
legal objection to a man changing his name; 
though it would be inconvenient it he were to 
change it repeatedly. There is no obligation 
for a person to go through life with the appella- 
tion by which his father was known; and if he 
does not get his name changed in his boyhood 
by being brought up with a family who are not 
his brothers and sisters, he may on arriving at 
mature age take upon himself a new surname ; 
although it would be imprudent to take this step 
without preserving legal evidence of the fact ; 
as otherwise, the change might lead to doubts 
as to his identity, and thus throw difficulties in 
the way of his children, if they should become 
entitled to property as heir-at-law or next of kin 
of an intestate, after the decease of their parent,’ 
who alone could in many cases supply the missing 
link in the evidence of relationship. 

The best evidence of identity in such a case 
is undoubtedly a Deed-poll under the hand and 
seal of the person who has assumed a new name ; 
and enrolled in the High Court of Justice. In 
case of the necessity arising for tracing and 

roving the pedigree, this would of itselt esta- 
bhish the identity of the person under his original 
and assumed names. The fact of such a docu- 
ment having been executed and enrolled ought 


license, as the case may be, being advertised more to be advertised in one or more of the London 
or less extensively, according to the position of | daily papers, and also in the local newspapers 


the recipient and his taste for publicity. 


| circulating in the locality where the individual 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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resides. If he be in business, it is also desirable 
that the alteration in his name should be adver- 
tised in the trade journals of the business carried 
on by him; though this may be dispensed with 
if the firm under which he trades will not be 
affected by the change. But a tradesman carry- 
ing on business alone and in his own name 
should do this, and also send a circular to each 
of the wholesale houses with which he deals, so 
that there may be no opportunity of mistake, 
or pretence for alleging that any concealment 
has been practised. When there is no reason to 
look forward to any accessions of property through 
the death of relatives, it may be sufficient to 
rely upon advertisements and circulars alone ; but 
we do not advise this course. The cost of an 
enrolled ar is not very heavy, and it is 
often impossible to tell that it may not be 
— when least expected. 
me persons change their names very fre- 
quently ; but this is seldom done except for the 
urpose of facilitating the commission of fraud. 
n such cases, of course the object aimed at is 
concealment, not publicity ; and as a general rule, 
when a man takes various names without any 
intimation of his identity under the several 
designations, if he be charged with any offence 
against the laws, his mystification in the matter 
of names will go against him. Not that the 
assumption of any number of names is an offence 
in itself; but when conjoined with other circum- 
stances, it may become evidence of fraudulent 
intentions. 

The case of the use of an old established name 
when it has been associated with a certain busi- 
ness for generations does not come strictly within 
the scope of our present subject; but as it is 
allied thereto, no apology is needed for glancing 
at it. A business which has long been success- 
fully carried on under a style or firm extensively 
known in the trade to which it belongs, may still 
be carried on under the same style by persons 
whose names are different altogether; and any 
other persons assuming that name would be 
restrained by the courts from continuing to do 
so. The case of Day and Martin the cele- 
brated blacking makers may well be cited to 
illustrate this point. In that case, the name of 
the firm had acquired a distinct value; and 
there being no persons of the original names or 
either of them left in the firm, a Mr Day and 
a Mr Martin took premises, commenced busi- 
ness, and advertised as Day and Martin, using 
labels and wrappers similar to those used by 
the original firm, their object being to trade 
upon the reputation which had been acquired 
without any help from them. The court, how- 
ever, held that this could not be permitted. 

Some merchants and tradesmen are whimsical 
in respect to names, and without any fraudulent 
intention, will assume several of such names as 
they may fancy, trading as A. B. & Co. at one 
place, and as C. D. & Co., E. F. & Co., G. H. & Co., 
and various other appellations, elsewhere. This 
is optional, and so long as the business is carried 
on properly and honestly, the law will not inter- 
fere. But when all these establishments, which 
are really one concern, are represented as being 
distinct, and they draw bills upon one another in 
order to create fictitious capital, even if there 
be no criminal charge established against the 


moving spirit, the latter might fare badly if he 
were to become bankrupt, as often happens. 

Generally, if there be no er res reason for 
a change of name, it ought not to be changed ; 
and the individual should be content to pass 
through the world with the names given to him 
by, and inherited from, his parents. One of the 
reasons which might justify a change would be 
the undue prevalence of his name in the place 
where he lives, and the occurrence of frequent 
mistakes in consequence thereof. When there 
are several John Smiths in a small market town, 
it might be convenient if one of them would 
assume a more distinguishing appellation, We 
often wonder how business is carried on in Wales, 
where Thomas Thomas, John Jones, Evan Evans, 
and similar names abound to such an extent as 
to be most bewildering to an Englishman not 
to the manner born. However, we suppose the 
natives are accustomed to it, and custom recon- 
ciles us to many things. 


THE TWO STRANGERS. 
A STORY OF MARSEILLES, 
I, THE YOUNG SOLDIER. 


Ir was a rough winter's night. A slight sou’- 
wester had been blowing all day long ; but since 
the sun had gone down and it had grown dark, 
heavy gusts fled boisterously up and down the 
narrow old streets of Marseilles, as though they 
had lost their way. Many of the principal 
thoroughfares appeared comparatively deserted, 
as if the storm had driven most people home. 
Those who yet remained out of doors seemed 
to be bent upon reaching their domiciles with 
all possible speed. There was one solitary excep- 
tion—a tall, powerfully built man; and upon 
him a gust of wind had little more effect hen 
upon a solid rock. Enveloped in a thick black 
cloak, with a military cap drawn down tightly 
over his forehead, he walked along at a slow, 
measured step. He never once turned his head, 
even when the wind cast a stinging splash of 
rain full in his face. He was so erect, and 
strode forward in such a steady manner, that 
one would have supposed the weather absent 
from his thoughts. When he reached the quay, 
he crossed the road and stepped along the gang- 
way, so close to the edge of the basin that by 
stretching out his hand he could have touched 
the rigging of large vessels as he passed. The 
danger, even in broad daylight, when walking 
so close to the me , would have been great; 
but upon this pitch-dark, windy night, a false 
step meant certain death in the dock below. 

resently, a small boat, dimly visible by the 
light from a lantern attached to the bow, came 
slowly towards a landing-place several yards 
ahead. When the boat touched the wall of the 
basin, the man quickened his pace, and on 
reaching the spot, looked down, and demanded ; 
‘Who goes there 

‘Prosper Cornillon,’ replied a voice. The voice 
appeared to come from a figure in the boat which 
resembled a black shadow in the darkness, 

‘Is your boat for hire?’ 

‘Yes, monsieur.’ 

There was a short pause. Then the stranger, 
with a soupgon of command in his tone, said; 
‘I shall want you to-night ; but not yet.’ 
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The boatman, having meanwhile made fast 
his boat, took the lantern out of the bow and 
climbed slowly up the steep wooden steps. 

‘Does the Café Cornillon, on this quay, belong 
to you?’ 

‘It is mine and my sister’s,’ Prosper replied. 

‘That is lucky,’ said the stranger, in a more 
cheerful voice. ‘I will sup at your café beforé 
we start.’ 

Prosper Cornillon led the way, holding the 
lantern so that the light was thrown directly 
in their path. 

The Café Cornillon stood in the centre of a 
row of houses facing the quay. The frontage 
was one large window with small panes of glass, 
like a conservatory. Through the clean, white 
muslin curtains a light was shining, which illumi- 
nated a limited space of the roadway. Stepping 
forward, Prosper held open the door of the 
café for the stranger to enter. It was a snug, 
unpretending little café; long, narrow, and low- 
pitched, like a cabin on board ship, with small 
wooden tables and chairs arranged against the 
walls. Some half-dozen persons, who looked 
like fishermen, were seated near the window, 
drinking coffee and cognac, and playing at 
dominoes. They glanced up for a moment, and 
returned the stranger’s salute, and then con- 
tinued their game. At the further end of the 
café was an open hearth, with a fire burning 
brightly in the centre ; near this hearth, engaged 
in some culinary operations, stood a young girl. 
She turned when the door opened; and an 
expression of surprise, mixed with curiosity, 
gathered in her face as the stranger advanced and 
politely raised his cap. 

‘Nina,’ said Prosper Cornillon, looking from 
the girl towards the customer, ‘this gentleman 
has hired the boat; but he wishes for a little 
supper before starting.’ 

ne stranger nodded approvingly. ‘ Before sun- 
rise, I must ‘be on board.’ 

‘The name of the ship, monsieur?’ asked 
Prosper, stroking his dark beard and looking 
with keen eyes into the stranger's face. 

‘The Livadia.’ 

The girl looked pe with a distant, dreamy 
expression in her ¢yes. ‘That ship,’ said she, 
as though speaking her thoughts aloud, rather 
than addressing herself to any one—‘that ship 
is bound for some Greek port.’ 

‘For Syra,’ said the stranger promptly, while 
at the same time he removed his cloak and 
sat down at a table near the hearth. 

Prosper Cornillon turned away and joined 
the fishermen at the other end of the café. 
Like a true cafetier, he was soon laughing with 
the customers, taking a hand at dominoes, and 
calling to his sister Nina to serve him, as though 
he were a customer too, 


for his supper, with his back leaning against the 
wall and his legs stretched out towards the fire. 
He was dressed in the uniform of a French 
colonel, though only a man of twenty-eight or 
thirty at the utmost. He had a handsome 
expressive face, his eyes frequently peer 
with some passing thought. But when he turne 
his glance upon Nina, his look grew serious 
and sympathetic. 

Few could have resisted studying the face of 


Meanwhile, the stranger sat in silence, waiting | 


Nina Cornillon, not merely on account of its 
beauty, but because some trouble, sustained with 
brave resolution, was portrayed in every feature, 
That dreaminess in the eyes, already referred to, 
which seemed to indicate that her thoughts were 
wandering far beyond the port of Marseilles, was 
seldom suppressed except when she was spoken 
to; and when the conversation ceased, her look 
appeared to sink away again into the distance, 
while a smile would break pensively upon her 
lips, and tears glisten upon her long black lashes. 

Scarcely a word passed between the stranger 
and Nina Cornillon until the supper was cleared 
away, when ‘monsieur’ lit his cigar and drew his 
chair closer towards the hearth. But when the 
girl had served the customary cup of coffee, and 
was pouring out the petit verre, the gentleman 
remarked : ‘Shall I tell you, mademoiselle, where 
your thoughts are travelling?’ 

The girl looked with a puzzled expression into 
the stranger’s face. ‘You would indeed be a 
magician, said she, ‘if you could.’ 

‘Your thoughts,’ said he, ‘are travelling along 
the shores of Greece.’ 

Nina started and changed colour. For a while 
she seemed too troubled to speak. Seating herself 
in front of the hearth, she looked thoughtfully 
into the fire. 

‘If mademoiselle will trust me,’ the stranger 
presently remarked in a soft tone, ‘even though 
she might wish a message taken to a lover, I 
will promise to execute any errand faithfully,’ 

The girl glanced up with a touch of indignation 
in her face. But suddenly dropping her eyes, 
she said, with a deep blush on her cheeks: ‘I 
have no lover.’ 

The stranger looked grave; and as though 
conscious of having made a blunder, he hastened 
to change the subject. ‘I will not try any 
further to read your thoughts—But tell me,’ 
he added, ‘why does your brother Keep a boat 
for hire in the harbour, when he has such 
an excellent little café to attend to? It seems 
to me that the work is too severe for you all by 
yourself.’ 

‘Ah, monsieur, you would not say that,’ 
exclaimed Nina, ‘if you only knew how anxious 
we both are to make money !’ 

The stranger could not conceal a look of sur- 
prise. Such sentiments, uttered in such an 
avaricious tone by a homely girl like Nina, 
appeared inconsistent. ‘You mean, perhaps,’ he 
hinted, ‘that you do not find it congenial work 
to keep a café, and that you will be glad when 
you can afford to retire from business ?’ 

‘O no, monsieur! That is not what I meant, 
When we have accumulated ten thousand franes,* 
we shall part with the money ; and then’—— 

‘Then, mademoiselle ?’ 

‘We shall begin again,’ continued Nina, ‘ with 
light hearts; for if we ever save that sum, we 
can purchase our father’s liberty.’ 

‘What? cried the stranger, greatly moved. ‘Is 
it possible that’ 

‘Hush!’ Nina whispered, with her finger to 
her lip, as she glanced round at the table where 
her brother and his companions were seated over 
their game. ‘Whenever Prosper hears this sub- 
ject mentioned, he is like a madman. If it inte- 
rests you, monsieur, this terrible disaster which 
has befallen us, draw your chair closer, and I 
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will tell you in a few words how it all hap-| The fishermen expressed themselves agreeable, 
pened.’ So Prosper filled glasses all round, Every one 


The stranger came nearer to Nina’s side, and | rose and ‘clinked’ with the stranger, at the same 
leaned forward in a listening attitude. His face | time wishing him bon voyage. 
assumed an expression of intense concern as she| Then Prosper Cornillon assisted ‘monsieur’ to 
proceeded. envelop himself once more in his cloak ; while 

In a low voice, frequently choked by tears,| Nina came timidly forward to take his proffered 
the girl confided to the sympathetic stranger her | hand and to bid him adieu. And then out they 
sad story. ‘Always anxious to assist his family,’ | stepped into the wind and rain, followed by the 
Nina began, ‘it one day occurred to father to buy | fishermen, leaving Nina all alone in the café, 
a vessel, for the purpose of trading along the | with her hands clasped, and a wistful look in her 
coast of the Adriatic. So he wor — eyes, 
all that he was worth, made a capital bargain, 
and set sail in his little ship, that his 
venture would be successful. He had traded in} It was still stormy at Marseilles. For some 
the Adriatic for others for many years, and was | wecks, owing to the gales which had visited the 
well known as a brave and honest captain in| Mediterranean, the port had been crowded with 
these seas. But not many weeks passed before | vessels, driven in by stress of weather. In times 
news reached us that all was lost.’ Her utter- like these, Prosper Cornillon reaped a harvest ; 
ance became thick with sobs. But speedily over- | for his boat was in demand from morning till 
coming her emotion, she continued: ‘A letter, night. It was tiring work; but a generous 
came from father; it told us only too plainly impulse gave him energy. He was toiling with 
what misfortune had overtaken him. One morn-|the direct object of obtaining his father’s 
ing, when least expecting such a mishap, he was , freedom. 
attacked by pirates. He made a desperate resist-| One evening, worn out with his unremitting 
ance, but was eventually overpowered and taken | labours, Prosper had thrown himself down, with 
prisoner. They carried him to Tripoli. The | his elbows on the table, in a corner of the café 
sum which is demanded for his ransom is so} near the hearth; and soon his head had sunk 
exorbitant that it will be impossible for him| upon his arms, and he had fallen asleep. In 
ever to raise it. In his letter, he adds that front of the fire was seated his sister Nina, with 
we must therefore relinquish all hope of ever|a weary look too upon her face; but her great 
seeing him again.’ The girl’s eyes were blinded | dreamy eyes were wide open; for although late 
with tears, and for some moments she could not in the evening, it was not yet the hour for closing 
speak ; but by a painful effort, she succeeded at | the Café Cornillon. At any moment, a customer 
last. ‘We are striving by every honest means| might enter; and some customers, if Nina was 
in our power to collect the money. It is a hard not very wakeful and attentive, were apt to grow 
fight. This is only a very modest little café, | impatient ; indeed, she had scarcely less peace 
and our profits are very small. Prosper gains a and quietness during the twenty-four hours than 
few extra francs every week with his boat in the | her brother Prosper. At the moment when it 
harbour. But many more years must pass before became so late that Nina was on the point of 


we can hope to accomplish this trying task.’ rising to turn out the lamps and lock up for 
‘ How long,’ the stranger asked, ‘has your father the night, the door was slowly opened. An old 
been a prisoner 4’ sailor in a rough coat, the collar of which was 
‘Ten years.’ turned up about his neck, mysteriously entered 
‘Is it possible ?’ the café, He touched his slouching hat with his 


‘I was fifteen when he went away. At part-| sunburnt, horny hand in a feeble, hesitating 
ing, he kissed me on both cheeks,’ continued manner; then choosing a table near the hearth, 
Nina, smiling thoughtfully. ‘Now, | am twenty-| opposite to the one upon which Prosper’s head 


five.’ was resting, he sat down and began to stroke his 
‘Poor child!’ said the stranger, with great long white beard thoughtfully without raising his 
tenderness. 


eyes. 

‘During these years, we have managed to save y With what, monsieur, can I serve you?’ 
nearly three thousand francs. Perhaps, in ten| ‘The old man answered in a low voice, with his 
more years, if we are very fortunate, we shall | head still bent: ‘Café noir.’ 
be able to complete the sum; and father will be| Nina hastened to place a cup of coffee before 
sitting in the old corner, where you are seated him ; and when she had filled a little glass with 
now, as I remember seeing him when I was a cognac, she resumed her seat before the hearth, 
child’ While she was still speaking, that dreamy The girl’s chair was placed with the back towards 
look which the stranger had observed already the door. On one side of her was the table 
began to reappear in her dark eyes, and she at which the old man sat sipping his coffee ; 
seemed gradually to lose herself in thought. ,and on the other side was Prosper, still fast 

The stranger, who felt that his presence at asleep. Looking dreamily into the fire, Nina 
her side was forgotten, rose from his seat with | seemed to have forgotten the presence of both 
a suppressed sigh, and crossing to where Nina’s | these men, so deeply was she absorbed in her 
brother and the fishermen still played at domi- | thoughts. 
noes, he placed his hand upon the boatman’s| ‘This is the Café Cornillon—is it not?’ asked 
shoulder. ‘Monsieur Prosper,” said he, ‘it is | the old man. 
almost time we started. But before we go, let| Nina started as though the voice had awakened 


us drink a glass together.—If, he added, looking | her. ‘Yes, monsieur, answered the girl, recol- 
round—‘if your friends will join us, so much | lecting herself and looking up quickly—‘ the Café 
the better.’ Cornillon,’ 
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‘Kept by Prosper Cornillon ?’ 

Py te there,’ continued Nina, with a little 
jerk of her head. 

‘Ah,’ said the old sailor, ‘I am the bearer of 
a message.’ 

‘To him?’ 

‘Yes—to Prosper Cornillon.’ 

‘Shall I rouse him ?’ : 

‘No. I will deliver the message to you.’ 

‘It is the same thing,’ said the girl, with a 
pretty shrug of her shoulders. ‘I am his sister.’ 

Nina Cornillon ?’ 

‘Yes ; that is my name.’ 

The old man leaned forward, but still without 
raising his eyes, and said in a hoarse, indistinct 
voice: ‘You may remember, perhaps, a few 
weeks ago, entertaining a young soldier who 
_ through this port on his way to Greece. 

our brother conveyed him in his boat on board 
the Livadia, a ship bound for Syra.’ 

‘I remember the gentleman well,’ said Nina, 
in a faltering voice. ‘He gave Prosper a piece 
of gold before parting, to sustain us in our efforts 
to collect the large sum of money which is 
demanded by a Greek pirate as a ransom for 
our father’s liberty.’ 

‘It is from this young soldier, Colonel Lafont,’ 
continued the old sailor, ‘that I bring the mes- 
sage.’ 

‘Nina looked round quickly, with sparkling, 
eager eyes. ‘What is the message, monsieur ?’ 

‘Well,’ answered the old man, speaking slowly, 
‘his words to you—I mean, to Prosper Cornillon 
—were words of encouragement. You must 
never despair! That was how the young colonel 
expressed it. Because, as he argued, the day 
might not be far distant when your father would 
be set free.’ 

With her eyes bent thoughtfully upon the fire, 
Nina said: ‘A very kind message. How gooid 
of him to think of me !’ 

‘The message was to Prosper Cornillon.’ 

‘To think, T should say, of my brother Prosper. 
But’—— 

‘But,’ continued the old man, ‘I have not 
finished yet.’ 

‘What more, monsieur ?’ 

The old sailor, lowering his tone, and speaking 
as though he had difficulty in not betraying 
some agitation, continued: ‘It was the colonel’s 
hope that neither of you would be despondent 
—that you would rather indulge the fancy that 
you had heard that the ransom demanded by 
this Greek pirate had been paid—that your 
father had regained his liberty—that he had 
even started on his voyage home, and was nearing 
the port of Marseilles’ 

Nina clasped her hands, and cried in a trem- 
bling voice: ‘That is what I dream of, night 
and day !? 

‘Imagine, then, even imagine that the ship has 
reached Marseilles—that it has entered the har- 
bour. Nay! figure to yourself—though it may 
make your heart beat painfully—figure to your- 
self a weather-beaten sailor entering your café 
late one evening—a man with a gray beard and 
a shaky voice’—— 

But at this point the old sailor was interrupted. 
Looking jonk, Nina uttered a cry of joy, and 
sprang up with outstretched arms, and with the 
word ‘ Father!’ wpon her lips. 


It was Captain Cornillon who had come thus 
as a terribly trying surprise. Yet, he was so 
changed that even Nina had not recognised him. 
But the recognition was complete now. So, 
taking his daughter in his embrace, the old sailor 
kissed her as he had kissed her at their parting 
ten long years ago. 


Not many weeks elapsed before Colonel Lafont 
again made his appearance at Marseilles. Prosper, 
who happened to be in the harbour at the moment 
of his arrival, accompanied him in triumph to the 
Café Cornillon as soon as he landed. 

Nothing could exceed the gratitude which 
was shown by the captain and his two children 
towards this young soldier, who, on reaching 
Greece, had taken active steps to obtain the 
old sailor’s release. Years passed before Nina 
learned under what difficulties Colonel Lafont 
formed the resolution of restoring Captain Cor- 
nillon to his family. For he was not a rich 
man ; he had gained promotion from the ranks as 
a reward for bravery ; and when he had paid the 
ransom, he had parted with nearly all the money 
he possessed in the world. But he loved Nina 
Cornillon. From the moment when, upon that 
stormy winter’s night, Colonel Lafont entered 
the café and saw the girl standing by the hearth, 
he had never ceased to think of the dreamy face, 
nor of the low passionate voice in which she had 
told to him the sad episode in her life. 

These events happened many years ago; and 
Nina and her husband Colonel Alphonse Lafont 
—who became a general before he was forty— 
should be old people now, if they are still living. 
But one thing is certain—on the quay at Mar- 
seilles there still stands the little café, in appear- 
ance unchanged, except that it is called the Café 
Cornillon no longer. 


THE CITY COMPANIES. 


SomE ponderous but interesting volumes have 
recently been issued in the shape of a series of 
blue-books containing the Report of the Royal 
Commission which, under the presidency of the 
Earl of Derby, has been inquiring into the manner 
in which the estates and funds of the various 
Guilds and Companies of the city of London are 
administered. ll the world has heard of the 
great wealth of the city of London, a sight of 
the shops in which, even so far back as the 
commencement of the present century, caused a 
famous Prussian general to exclaim in the midst 
of his astonishment : ‘What a city this would be 
to plunder!’ The revelations made, however, 
before the Royal Commission are such as will 
put into the shade all speculative calculations 
of the wealth of the ‘great city.’ The capital 
of the Livery Companies of London is now 
known to be about twenty millions sterling, 
bringing in an income of seven hundred thou- 
sand pounds per annum! Owing to the increased 
value of houses and land, a great augmentation 
in the wealth of the Companies has taken place 
during the past ten or twelve ae. in one case 
alone (the Drapers’ Company) the increase reach- 
ing the handsome total of twenty thousand 
pounds in nine years. 

The foundation of this vast fortune originated 
for the most part in charitable bequests, which 
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have long since been diverted from the particular 
purpose which the donors had in view; and 
although the Companies have of late years given 
considerable sums for the promotion of technical 
education and other objects, yet the whole of 
such grants put together are an insignificant 
dole compared with the magnificent inheritance 
of which they are the custodians. 

The Mercers’ Company is the richest of them 
all, its income in 1880 being ninety thousand 
pounds per annum, which shows an increase in 
nine years (1871-80) of fifteen thousand pounds. 
In 1874 the Mercers spent in ‘court fees’ over 
ten thousand pounds; but in 1880 only about 
nine thousand. In the management of their 
estates they spent in 1880 nearly eight thousand 
pounds, while salaries absorbed about six thou- 
sand. In ‘entertainments’ they spent in 1880 
five thousand pounds, as against seven thousand 
in 1874. Their charities, however, if they may 
be deemed s0, including St Paul’s School, Mer- 
cers’ School, the Whittington almshouses, Trinity 
Hospital, Greenwich, at the grants they make 
in support of the Technical Institute and other 
London charities, amount to fifty thousand pounds 

annum. 

The Grocers had in 1879 upwards of forty 
thousand pounds a year, as against thirty thou- 
sand in 1870. They spend very little in court 
fees; and in salaries their expenditure in 1879 
was three thousand six hundred and seventy- 
two pounds. In entertainments, c., six thousand 
pounds were absorbed in 1879. They give away 
about twenty thousand per annum for charitable 
purposes, and support, amongst other charities, 
the London Hospital. 

The Drapers almost equal the Mercers with 
an income of about ninety thousand a year, as 
against seventy thousand in 1879. Of this large 
sum, ‘court fees and dinners’ cost in 1879 
some five thousand pounds; salaries, four thou- 
sand ; public entertainments, six thousand ; rates 
and taxes, &c., nearly four thousand ; and ‘ public 
works in Ireland,’ furniture, plate, &c., nearly 
thirteen thousand, as against fifteen thousand 
in 1875. They spend about forty thousand 
pounds per annum on their charitable trusts 
and other public objects; their chief trusts 
being Bancroft’s Hospital, a middle-class school, 
Orphanages for girls at Bow and Tottenham, and 
the Greencoat Hospital at Greenwich. Beside 
which, they support the Technical Institute and 
other charities of London. 

The Fishmongers have an income of fifty thou- 
sand a year. Court fees, salaries, and office 
expenses are stated to be in the aggregate about 
seven thousand pounds; while entertainments, &c., 
come to about nine thousand three hundred. 
Repairs and improvements in their famous Hall 
amounted in 1877 to nearly thirty-eight thousand 

unds. Amongst the Fishmongers’ trusts are 

t Peter's Hospital, Wandsworth, exhibitions at 
Oxford and Cambridge universities and the 
Technical Institute, to which, with donations 
to the London charities and to the poor-boxes 
in police courts, they devote from twenty to 
twenty-five thousand pounds yearly. 

The Goldsmiths come next with about sixty 
thousand a year. Their Hall cost them, between 
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entertainments, seven thousand ; and they spend 
on good objects some thirty thousand pounds a 
year. 

The Clothworkers have between fifty and sixty 
thousand pounds a year. Their court fees in 
1880 were three thousand five hundred; salaries, 
three thousand ; entertainments, nearly four thou- 
sand ; and repairs and expenses, &c., about seven 
thousand. They spend on charitable objects, such 
as the relief of the blind, their schools at Sutton- 
Valence, the Technical Institute, the Technical 
College in Yorkshire, and the London charities, 
about thirty thousand a year. 

It may be here explained that the ‘court fees’ 
so freely mentioned in the above items of expendi- 
ture are payments made to the members of the 
courts which govern the City Companies every 
time they attend business meetings. In fact, to 
use plain English, it is a division of a large part 
of the income of a Company among the members 
of the (so-called) executive body. 

It will be seen that something like two hundred 
thousand pounds of their income is disposed of 
by the Companies in accordance with certain 
trusts ; and the administration of these trusts will 
doubtless form the subject of another inquiry 
before thorough legislation can be attempted. 
Some of these trusts are in the shape of ‘doles,’ 
such as gifts of bread and fuel to the poor of 
certain parishes, loans to young men starting in 
business, portions to poor maids, &c.; but these 
objects absorb but a small portion of the immense 
fund in question, and which, if well and properly 
administered, would make a grand addition to 
the educational resources of the whole com- 
munity. 

To join a London Company costs a good deal ; 
but the investment carries with it some wonderful 
privileges. For instance, it not only secures to 
the investor a life-long share in the dinners and 
entertainments of the Company, but in the case 
of a reverse of fortune, a room in a neat almshouse 
or a handsome pension, And strange to say, 
these benefits become hereditary, and are enjoyed 
by the investor’s descendants, provided they choose 
to perform certain ceremonies. ‘ Hereditation’ 
is carried out to such an extent that the Com- 
panies have their hereditary poor, hereditary 
diners, clerks, surveyors, chaplains, &c., and even 
cooks and beadles. Salaries, expenses, and enter- 
| tainments cost about two hundred and seventy- 
five thousand pounds a year; and the almspeople 
and pensioners about eighty or ninety thousand 

unds. 

The Companies claim that these immense 
incomes are all their own, and that they have, 
therefore, a perfect right to do with them as 
they think proper, even to the extent of dividing 
the spoil, as a certain legal community did a few 
years since, The government, however, think 
otherwise, and hence the appointment of the 
Commission whose Report and recommendations 
we have before us. 

The chief recommendation of the Commis- 
sioners is to apply to the city Companies the 
Jaw of ‘restraint of alienation,’ which will place 
them under the control of the Treasury, and 
without whose permission they will be unable 
to convey land, sell out stock, or otherwise 
The Commissioners 


court fees are about fifteen hundred pounds; | also propose that, in future, the accounts of the 
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annual expenditure of the Companies shall be 
published, in the same manner as municipal 
corporations and joint-stock Companies, and even 
the universities of Oxford and Ceuhalten, This 
measure of reform will certainly be a very 
necessary one, for until the Report of the Com- 


mission was issued, no members of the city 


Companies, except the chosen few who form the’ 
‘courts, had any idea as to what their respective’ 
guilds were worth, where their property was, 
or how they spent their money. 

The fancy ‘ Livery franchise’ is to be abolished, 
and there is to be a redistribution of the various 
revenues, and an allocation to objects of public 
utility of a considerable percentage of the 


immense sums already described. To carry this | 


out, however, it is proposed to appoint a special 
Commission, with power to inspect or inquire 
into the title-deeds, &c., of the various trusts, and 
to create new trusts in the place of those which 
have become obsolete. It is also proposed to 
put a fifty years’ limit to the ‘hereditary’ busi- 
ness, and that compensation should be given to 


all persons who may be injuriously affected by the | 


carrying out of the Commissioners’ proposals. 


say, ‘used once to swarm with salmon ; but now, 
though the white trout come up into it, no 
salmon may pass the shallow below; for there, 
in times gone by, the good priest of the parish, 
riding to visit some sick man in the mountains, 
tried to cross the stream, but his horse chanced 
to set his foot on a salmon’s back, stumbled, and 
let his rider down into the water. So his Rever- 
ence banned the salmon, and forbade them ever 
to venture again across that ford ; and to this day 
they may be seen throwing themselves in the 
pool below or swimming slowly up to the tail of 
the stream, and then letting themselves drop 
sadly down again, as though the memory of the 
happy but unattainable feeding-grounds above had 
descended to them from their fathers,’ 

He will tell you, too, how Bran, the mighty 
worm, lies hidden fathoms deep in the Yong 
water-grass at the bottom of the lake. There he. 
must lie sleeping all the day; but at nightfall 
he wakes, shakes out the long mane on his back, 
and drags his unwieldy body, huge as that of a 
bull, out on to the meadow by the stream. He is 
seldom seen, it is true, for it is not good to wander 
near his feeding-grounds ; and in the dark winter 


Thus a great reform is about to be instituted, | nights, the cottagers in the glen tremble as they 
which will at last enable the people of London | hear his deep voice borne on the wind. 


to enjoy the benefits arising from a splendid 
inheritance, which is theirs by right, and which 
will be productive of great good in the future. 
When this change has been carried out, and the 
London Municipal Bill has passed into law, the 
inhabitants of the great city will be able to con- 

tulate themselves on the fact that at last 

mdon has become in reality what it has long 
been in name only, namely, the finest and best- 
governed metropolis in the world. 


KERRY LEGENDS. 


Amone the mountains of the south of Ireland, in 
some of those wild Kerry glens which have not 
yet been overrun by the hosts of English and 
American tourists, there still linger memories of 
events which have long been forgotten in the 
busy world outside, and strange legends and 
traditions may still be heard, though the number 
of those who believé and cherish them lessens 
year by year. Even now, as you walk the moun- 
tains with a countryman, should you propose to 
sit and rest ‘ohatia, be will perhaps rt startled, 
and make some excuse to hurry you on from the 
spot with redoubled vigour; and when at length 
he has found a resting-place, he will tell you that 
you were treading on the ‘hungry grass’ which 
makes those that walk on it long to lie down and 
sleep; but that if any man unwittingly yields 
to this longing, the sleep that comes upon him 
knows no waking. It is on this hungry grass 
that the great yellow horse feeds which is some- 
times seen rushing headlong through the mist 
by wanderers lost on the mountains; but none 
ever yet saw him and came down alive. 

If it happens that your wanderings lead you 
by the heights on the northern shores of the 
beautiful Kenmare River, your guide will perhaps 
point out a lonely lake deep in a hollow of the 
fills from which the mountain slopes rise steep 
and rugged on all sides, save where the stream 
which feeds it has formed a narrow meadow and 
astrip of glittering strand. 


/tain in the west which bears 


‘That lake,’ he will | 


Look across the bay and, if the day is clear, 
you will see, to witness to the truth of the story, 
such a worm’s vast length stretched many a rood 
along the mountain-side, but cold and lifeless— 
frozen into stone. Three fair lakes, which lie 
between the mountain and the sea, were given 
him to dwell in; but in his pride he could not 
content himself therewith, but would see the land 
that lay southward across the mountains. Slowly 
he d himself up the face of the cup-like 
amphitheatre which closes in the valley, and his 
head had almost reached the topmost ridge from 
which he might survey the domains beyond, when 
his doom came upon him; and he lies there for 
ever, a warning and example, and gives to the 
valley the name ‘Combe-na-peiste’ (the Hollow 
of the Serpent). 

Poor Bran! he and his fellows, the last scions 
of a mighty line, after many toils and wander- 
ings, have at length found a place of refuge in 
these lonely mountain lakes, even as many 
brave and holy men, warriors and anchorites, 
retreated before the advance of hostile intruders 
to their fastnesses and cells amid the forests 
which once clothed the Irish hills, It must 
surely have been a saint-like feeling of com- 

assion for all their troubles, which moved St 
Patrick to allow them to remain within his holy 
island, when he took his stand upon the moun- 
is name, and ¥ 
drove all evil reptiles into the ocean at his feet ; 
so that, as the chronicler tells us, since then ‘no 
poisoned or venomous thing is bred in that 
realm, insomuch that the very earth of that 
country, being brought into other realms, killeth 
all venomous and poisoned worms.’ For is not 
Bran the last of that great race of dragons 
who, in times gone by, ravaged these northern 
lands, and whose conquest was the proudest 
achievement of many a knight and viking— 
dragons so dreaded, that their strange and 
terrible forms, fashioned by cunning hands on 
the prows of the long Norse war-ships, struck 
fear into the heart of the enemy, and haunted 
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the memories of the artists who carved the 
weird shapes that crawl in stone on our Gothic 
towers? The Death-song of Ragnar Lodbrog, 
the great Norse hero whose sons harried the 
coasts of England in vengeance for his death, 
tells how he won his name and fame in Goth- 
land by the slaughter of such a dragon; Sir 
Guy of Warwick, too, and Sir Bevis, and many 
another worthy, if we may believe the ballads 
and local traditions, destroyed in fight foul 
worms or dragons which oppressed the dwellers 
in Northumberland, both man and beast ; while 
the legends of St George and St Margaret, and 
a host of minor saints, are full of the stories 
of these monsters. Alas for poor Bran! His 
course is well nigh run; for though ‘the knights 
are dust, and their good swords are rust,’ yet 
the National School teacher, with his science 
primer, deals him a more deadly blow than ever 
did the spear of saint or champion. 

But leave these musings, and turn your eyes 
again on the bay below, and there, perhaps, you 
will see a little ‘hooker’—as the sturdy cutter- 
rigged boats which trade and fish on these 
coasts are called—creeping down the bay before 
a gentle easterly breeze, bearing pilgrims who 
are on their way to a ‘pattern’ which is held 
to-day at a holy well on the further side. They 
are many of them sick or weakly children, 
whose parents and friends hope that the good 
saint may be pleased to give their dear ones 
ease. Follow them to their landing-place and 
up the winding mountain road, and you will 
meet numbers of men, women, and children, 
four and five together, all walking steadily in 
the same direction. The younger men wear 
the ordinary dress of country labourers; but 
here and there you may find an old man in 
the long frieze coat, knee-breeches, and gray- 
blue stockings of the last generation; and 
perhaps one or two farmers will pass you 
mounted on stout ponies, with their wives seated 
comfortably behind them. The women are for 
the most part bare-footed, though some carry 
shoes and stockings in their hands, to be put 
on, for mere vanity, at the pattern. The girls 
are wrapped in shawls worn so as to form a 
kind of hood; while their elders are dressed 
in long blue cloaks, with white caps or bright 
handkerchiefs on their heads. 

On arriving at the scene of the pattern, the 
first thing that strikes a stranger is that the 
old thorn-tree which overhangs the holy well is 
all covered with little bits of rag fastened to its 
branches. These are the offerings of the devotees 
of previous years, to which the present company 
will soon add its tribute. The pilgrims, as they 
arrive, crowd to the well, some to wash them- 
selves in its waters; others, to toil painfully 
round it on their knees time after time, pray- 
ing all the while and telling their beads; 
while hard by, those who have already finished 
their devotions, or who have merely come for 
pleasure, are gathered together in little groups 
chatting and laughing, and making remarks to 
one another in Irish as the stranger passes by. 
Gradually, these groups grow larger as the pil- 
grims finish their duties at the well; the poteen 
is freely handed round, and some wandering 
piper or fiddler seats himself on a rock and 
strikes up a tune. Then here and there among 


the crowd a couple of noted dancers choose a 
smooth and level spot, or perhaps even borrow 
the door of a neighbouring cabin, and with 
solemn and earnest faces begin their dance, amid 
an admiring circle. Strange to say, the dancers 
who win most applause from the critical spec- 
tators are often not young lads and lasses, but 
middle-aged men and women; for step-dancing, 
like many other old Irish customs, both good 
and bad, is rapidly becoming a thing of the 
past. Before long, many of those who live at a 
distance leave the crowd and set out on their 
homeward journey ; but the dancing and drink- 
ing and +merry-making are kept up by the 
neighbours till the sun, just sinking into the 
Atlantic, sheds over the hills that wonderful pink 
glow which gives such beauty to a summer 
evening in Kerry. 

The well where this merry gathering takes 
place is most likely called after some native 
saint, whose name is hardly to be found in the 
books which treat of such lore; and there is in 
all probability some long and circumstantial 
legend telling how it came to pass that the 
— was cast upon the waters. But for all 
this, it cannot be doubted that the well once 
bore the name of a heathen deity, for whom 
the pious missionaries substituted a Christian 
saint, wisely deeming that it was easier to bend 
such beliefs to a good purpose, than to break 
them. All the circumstances connected with 
these patterns tend to prove that they, like 
the ‘Baal-tinne,’ or fires of Baal, which may be 
seen lighting the hills around on St John’s eve, 
are the last relics of a long-forgotten worship. 
But year by year the old native language is dying 
out, and with it the old dress and the old beliefs. 
The Irish names of places, which call up strange 
traditions in the minds of the older folk, are 
not understood by the children, and soon the 
legends of the Kerry glens will be forgotten by 
all save the scholar and the antiquary. 


A WINTER PICTURE. 


Tue winter-rime is on the apple-trees ; 
The mulberries are bare ; no longer shows 
The graceful pear her wealth of burnished fruit ; 
Stripped is the slender plum ; the orchard wears 
A look of barren sadness; garnered in 
Are all its purple, red, and golden fruits, 
And sterile shall it show till blossom-time. 
Thus Nature, after labour, takes her rest, 
Gaining fresh vigour for her teeming-time, 
By husbanding her strength ; and so the fields, 
Whereon in autumn glowed the ruddy corn, 
Lie fallow for a season. *Tis the time 
Of universal pause from that hard toil 
That is the lot of all our husbandmen ; 
Even the flowers are withered. 

And the birds 
As silent are as is the scene around 
Beneath its snowy shroud ; no whistle wakes 
The echoes of the glade, no melody 
Comes from the woodland spray—a death-like calm, 
Serene and still, profound and beautiful, 
Lies over Nature, as she tranquil sleeps. 
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